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the worthies of Homer's time were right stur-| days. 

dy topers, and paid their devoirs to Bacchus} ‘The female dress was oftentimes rich and 
with a hearty good will. Wine was valued, as| costly, and the Grecian and Trojan ladies wore 
now, for its age, and was kept in goat skins or} yeils. Their hair was confined in nets, curled 
earthen jars. Ulysses tells a wonderful story and interspersed with golden ornaments. ‘They 
about some wine that was so strong as to re-| wore golden ear rings, and necklaces of aim- 
tain its taste and odour after being watered|ber, set in gold; but they do not appear to 
twenty times; and Hesiod talks ofadding three-|have used either gloves or rings; the person 
fourths of water to some of his beverage.| was covered by a long robe, sometimes fringed, 
They had neither knives, forks, nor table cloths; and worn with a girdle clasped by fibulle or 
and therefore washed their hands before and|broaches. Their feet were protected by san- 
after meals, a servant attending with water|dals, which were of the same construction for 
and napkins. Where furniture was plenty,]men or women. 

each guest had a separate table. They some- 
times sat at meals on single seats, and some- 
times on benches. The luxury of reclining 
on couches whilst eating, after the Roman 
fashion, being unknown in these early times. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE 
OF HOMER. 


Continued from page 221. 






















The knowledge of natural history possessed 
by Homer and Hesiod must have been very 
small. In the similes of Homer, allusion is 
made to lions and lynxes, wolves, and some few 
other wild animals, and their habits and pro- 
pensities are casually mentioned. 

Some mention is also made of a few species 
of birds and inseets, but of scarcely any fish; 
and the trees, shrubs, and flowers that are de- 
scribed, are fewer than might be expected in 
writings so diffuse as those of the great poet. 

The volume which we are reviewing con- 
tains detailed and highly interesting accounts 
of the civil government, military conduct, and 
religion of the cotemporaries of Homer; but as 
a particular reference to these would not per- 
laps be expedient, we shall pass on to a de- 
scription of the private hfe and manners of 
these remote ages, and shall take up the vari- 
ous matters as they occur, without attention to 
order or arrangement. 

There are three meals mentioned in Homer, 
supposed to correspond to our breakfast, din- 
ner, and. supper, though these are frequently 
confounded, and do not appear to have been 
served with regularity. ‘The food consumed 
at all these meals was generally the same— 
beef, mutton, goat’s flesh, and pork, with bread 
and wine. The meat was generally roasted 
or broiled, though sometimes boiled. The 
simplicity of manners among kings and princes 
in these primitive times is strikingly illustrated 
in Homer’s description of the entertainment 
given by Achilles to the deputies which the 
other kings had sent to negotiate with him. 
We here find the great Achilles himself, and 
his two lieutenants, Patroclus and Autom Jon, 
converted into butchers and cooks. Patroclus 
kindles the fire, puts on the pots, gridirons, 
&c. whilst Achilles and Automedon contrive 
between them to prepare the meat, and the 
former to cut it up into portions, which was al- 

rays the case before serving it up. Fish and fowl 
appear only to hawe been eaten through ne- 
cessity, and though they had fruit trees in their 
gardens, we do not find that they used fruit 
at their tables. The only kind of vegetables 
noticed is onions, and those in a curious 
mixture of wine, grated cheese, honey cakes, 


The dress of the men was exceedingly 
simple, consisting of a tunic and slippers; they 
sometimes wore an embroidered coat over this, 
and both men and women, for purposes of 
dress and dignity, threw a large robe over 

The adventure of Nausicaa, who was sur-|their common vestments. The men wore a 
prised by Ulysses in washing clothes, gives us|pileus, or cap of leather, and gloves and legg- 
an insight into another part of the ancient do-| ings. 
mestic economy. From this account it ap-} The following extract from the work will 
pears that princesses and ladies of quality per-|give an idea of the construction of ancient 
formed offices equally menial with those of| houses. 
their lords and husbands. Nausicaa was aj} ‘“ Houses of the better kind had a court in 
king’s daughter, but she did not consider it as|front within a wall. In this wall there was a 
below her dignity to. take the soiled garments| gate, and at the gate benches of stone. In the 
of her father’s family in a wagon, and accom-|court was a portico, under which they often 
panied by her maids, to carry them to be|slept: and under the portico, the entrance, or 
washed in some pools at a distance from the | vestibule, which opened by folding doors into 
palace. the inhabited part of the house. The roofs 

The clothes were placed in holes dug in the} were flat, and surrounded with a parapet or 
sand, and tramped with the feet; when suffi-|cornice. ‘The door posts were connected by 
ciently cleansed, they were spread to dry on|a lintel above, and the door had a handle for 
the pebbly sea shore, and the princess and her} shutting it. From the vestibule a door open- 
attendants sat down to anoint themselves after|ed into the saloon, which was set round with 
their fatigue, and to regale upon provisions! seats fixed to the wall, and dressed with cover- 
and wine which they had brought with them. |lets‘wrought by the women. ‘The walls were 

The custom of washing linen at rivers and/ ornamented with works in brass and gold, am- 
fountains, according to Doctor Chandler, is} ber, silver, and ivory, and with their imple- 
still continued in the east. ments of war. In these apartments, entertain- 

The female servants were generally slaves,| ments were given to the men. It does not 
and were occupied in grinding corn, perform-|appear that the women partook of them, 
ing the various household duties, and waiting|though they were often present.” These 
upon guests at the table and at the baths.| apartments were soinetimes flagged, and sur- 
Faithful slaves, especially nurses, like Eurye-jrounded with pillars, supporting the upper 
lea, often rose to consequence, had the ma-| story, which was laid out for the women’s 
nagement of the house, and were employed apartments. They were floored with oak well 
in the elegant works of weaving and embroid- polished. There is reason to believe that the 
ery. stairs were without the house, and little better 

Weaving, spinning, and embroidery were|than mere ladders. Besides the apartments 
also the favourite occupations of the mistresses|we have noticed, there were chambers for 
themselves. Andromache, Helen, Penelope,| sleeping and for store rooms, in which latter 
and other women of the highest rank, are re-|they kept their arms. The cottages, (in place 
presented as exceedingly industrious in these|of the porticos of the better sort of houses,) 
employments. Arete, one of the most magni-| were surrounded by a shed, in which the ser- 
ficent queens of her age, is represented as} vants ate and slept. 
spinning with her maids at day-break, and} They had straps, bolts, keys, and handles to 
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their doors, but they depended upon knots for 
the security of their trunks. 

Homer deseribes a key used in Ulysses’ 
house so large as to be carried in both hands; 
the handle of ivory, and the rest of brass. ‘This 
instrument had no wards, (though fitted to the 
size of the key-hole,) but was a mere hook, 
drawing back the bolt in a horizontal manner, 
with a noise which the poet compares to the 
roaring of a bull feeding in a meadow. 

A few words will suffice to describe the 
knowledge which Homer’s countrymen pos- 
sessed of the healing art. It appears to have 
been principally confined to surgery, and even 
in this their practice was extremely simple, 
though it is evident that they were possessed 
of considerable knowledge of external anatomy. 

Their process was to bathe wounds in warm 
water, suck out the blood, and apply a dress- 
ing of bitter herbs. It is inferred from a pass- 


age, I believe in the Iliad, that the rust of 


their brazen weapons was used as a styptic. 
Incantations and charms were supposed to 
have much power in healing diseases and even 
wounds. We should not suppose, from the 
conduct of Machaon, who was the principal 
physician in the army at the siege of Troy, 
that they had much opinion of reduction by 
low diet; for, in his own case, when wounded, 
this celebrated surgeon swallowed a drink com- 
posed of wine, cheese, and barley flour. 

We shall close the present number with a 
quotation from the work, on the subject of the 
funeral ceremonies of the ancients, deferring 
some remarks upon the mechanical arts of the 
age of Homer to another number. 

‘* As soon asa person died, his eyes and 
mouth were affectionately closed by his nearest 
relations; and the want of this ceremony was 
deeply lamented by the friends of those who 
died in war or abroad; as the neglect of it in 
other cases, was considered as a detestable 
crime. The body was then washed and anoint- 
ed. It was afterwards rolled in a cloth, and 
covered with a sepulchral robe, sometimes 
weven for the purpose by a relation, as in the 
case of Penelope’s web. The corpse was laid 
out with the feet to the porch. ‘The mourning 
then began, accompanied by singers, who sang 
the funeral dirge, while the women beat their 
bosoms, tore their hair, and threw it on the 
corpse. This sometimes lasted many days. 


The principal mourners expressed their grief 


by rolling in the dust. Achilles threw hot 
ashes on his head, like the mourners among 
the Jews. Thetis put on black to sympathise 
with his son on the death of Patroclus, or in 
anticipation of his own death.” 

“The bodies were all burned in Homer's 
day, and the bones collected in a vase, which 
was buried in the earth. The place where 
they were deposited was marked with a mount 
of earth, or stones, pillars, and trees, either 
green or withered, particularly oak or fir, 
as being least subject to rot.” 

‘“* Over their sepulchres they placed the em- 


blems of the arts or professions of the de-| 


ceased. ‘The funerals of great men were 
often celebrated with games, and the slaughter 
of victims, but the nature of these is so well 
known, that I think it needless to enlarge on 
them.” Z 

(To be continued.) 











THE FRIEND. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE SEIKS. 


The history of the rise and progress of the 
different sects in philosophy and religion, be- 
sides the lively interest to be derived from the 
incidents with which its pages are interspers- 
ed, has an important relation to the study of 
human nature, and the developement of cha- 
racter, both individual and national. In the 
following brief sketch, taken from Murray’s 
Historical Account of Discoveries in Asia, we 
have an instance of a well adjusted, apparently 
sincere, and benevolent scheme, prematurely 
frustrated, by oppression on the one hand, and 
the indulgence of the fierce and angry pas- 
sions in defence of the rights of conscience on 
the other. 


“ Tho fine provinces to the north west of India are 
possessed by the Seiks, a race of fanatic warriors, 
with whose origin and institutions we are now pretty 
fully acquainted. Its founder, Nanac, was born in 
an obscure village in the province of Lahore. He 
displayed from his youth a religious and contempla- 
tive disposition, and the sums given to him by his 
parents for his establishment in the world, were, 
much to their dissatisfaction, distributed among Fa- 
kirs and the poor. Being hereupon disinherited, he 
devoted himself wholly to a religious life, and soon 
became eminent asa teacher. His system appears 
to have been mild and philosophic. Placed in the 
midst of the contending factions of Mahometans 
and Hindoos, he endeavoured to form a tie between 
them, by dwelling upon and illustrating that grand 
principle in which they all agreed, the unity and per- 
fection of the Divine nature, and by representing 
their external observances as comparatively insigni- 
ficant. By the mere force.of persuasion he made 
many converts. At his death, his place was filled 
successively by Amera Das, Rum Das, and Arjuno- 
nal. The last distinguished himself as the compiler 
of the Ade Granth, or sacred book of the Seiks ; but 
having excited the jealousy of the Mahometan go- 
vernment, he was imprisoned, and put to death in a 
cruel manner. This catastrophe gave a new cha- 
racter to the sect, and began their conversion from 
habits of thought and contemplation, to those of war 
and blood. Har Govind, the son of Arjunonal, spent 
his life in urging and leading them on to vengeance. 
This priest militant wore constantly two swords in 
his girdle, and headed his followers in a series of des- 
perate attacks on the Mahometan chiefs in the Pun- 
jab, which, however, have been on too small a scale 
to attract the notice of history. These insurrections 
were suppressed by the vigorous administration then 
prevailing in the Mogul empire; and after the death 
of Har Govind, the Seiks sunk, for a time, into 
peaceable subjects. Tegh Behadur, however, who 
succeeded as high priest, was inveigled to Patna, and 
there treacherously put to death. This event gave 
its final stamp to the destiny of the Seiks. Guru 
Govind, the son, equally eminent as a preacher, an 
author, and a warrior, from that moment entirely 
devoted himself, and trained his followers to ven- 
geanee, They were taught to give themselves 
wholly up to arms; to have steel always on their 
persons. Steel became, as it were, the watch word 
of the state, the object of their worship; nay, they 


wildly bestowed on their superior Deity the title of 


All Steel. From a poem of Guru Govind himself, 


|the following extraordinary passage is quoted. 


“ Thou art the sword, the cutlass, the knife, and the 
dagger ; the protection of the immortal Being is over 
us; the protection of A!) Steel is over us; the pro- 
tection of All Steel is constantly over us.” 
This daring innovator threw down at once all the 
arriers of caste which separated the Hindoos from 
each other, and depressed the efforts of a large pro- 
portion of the people. He declared them all equal, 
and invited them alike to enter the career of military 
glory. The Seiks, imbued with these sentiments, 
collected their force amid the mountains of Serina- 
gur, and rushed down in fury on the western pro- 
vinces. Had cirumstances been favourable, Guru 





Govind might have become the founder of a mighty 
kingdom ; but he had to contend with Aurungzebe in 
the full beight of his power. After several despe- 
rate conflicts, he was totally defeated, his adherents 
routed, dispersed and driven into the mountains; 
and he himself, overwhelmed by this series of disas- 
ters, died in a state of insanity. 


After the death of Aurungzebe, and the distrac- 
tions which followed it, the Sejks had another oppor- 
tunity of emerging into notice. After Guru Go. 
vind, they nq longer owned a spiritual leader, but a 
chief, named Banda, raised himself by his talents to 
the military command, and led them to victory and 
vengeance. They spread themselves over several 
of the finest northern provinces, fighting almost with 
the fury of demons. They slaughtered all who re- 
fused to embrace their faith, polluted the mosques, 
and even dug up and mutilated the dead bodies. At 
length, however, a force was collected to oppose 
them; and after several vicissitudes, they received a 
defeat so total, that their strength was entirely bro- 
ken, and they were hunted down, and destroyed in 
vast numbers. Banda was carried to Delhi, and exe- 
cuted amid every species of insult and torture, which 
he met with undaunted fortitude. This chief, how- 
ever admired for his valour, is held in abhorrence by 
one division of his own sect; not, however, on ac- 
count of his savage cruelty, but because he forbade 
them to wear blue, and ordered them to cry Fatch 
Dherra instead of Gurujé Ki Fatch. After this 
blow, the Seiks remained in obscurity till the expedi- 
tion of Nadir Shah. They then took the opportuni- 
ty to issue from their fastnesses, and harass the re- 
treating rear offhet monarch. India being now left 
in a state of @@archy, they again appeared on its 
theatre; and after various turns of fortune, and re- 
peated contests with the king of Caubul and the Mah- 
rattas, are now in possession of the territory watered 
by the five rivers, called the Punjab—the India of 
Darius and Alexander, and one of the finest districts 
of Hindostan. 


The Seiks are all horsemen ; they are bold, rough, 
and unpolished in their manners, but are brave, ac- 
tive, and cheerful, capable of attachment, and pos- 
sess more aptness and sincerity than other Hindooge. 

heir cruelty seems rather nation! than individual. 
They are sparing and temperate in their diet, but 
indulge deeply in opium and spiritous liquors.” 


— 
THE LANDSCAPE. 


See Lucy, see !—He bursts in gladness forth ; 
The clouds all melt around him. The bright Sun 
Smiles, as if happy to behold once more 
The Earth he blesses ;—and delighted Earth, 

As at a Father's glance of fond return, 

Flings off the gloom that mantled her, and cay 

Smiles upward to his smile. How swifty flit 

The shadows o’er that mountain’s rugged top ! 

The forest, as it rises from the breeze, 

Far backward shakes them from its branchy crest. 

See how they course the meadow !—Now ’tis a]] 

One brightness—Save where, ‘neath those clustering 
boughs 

That o’er the streamlet hang from bank to bank, 

Hid from the noontide beam, they linger still, 

And, listening to the watery murmur, breathe 

Fresh coolness from the wave. Ere the bright orb 

Had chas’d them to their bower, methought the 
scene, 

Distinct and lovely in their very shade, 

Was present all as now. The mountain rear‘d 

High o’er the mist that circled the low cliffs 

Its rough majestic summit, like a throne, 

Where he who rules the storm might sit, and rest 

His thundering sceptre. On its side, the woods 

Reveal'd their dim recesses; and below, 

The copse and skirting meadow show'd the flowers. 

That, blooming there in rich luxuriance, fring ‘d 

The wide green mantle. Ev’n the shadowy ril!, 

Beneath those very branches, to our view 

Gave its light surge, that, o’er the willow’s stalk 

Bent downward, rippled whiter mid the leaves! 

Deem’d we not then, my Lucy! we had mark’d 

What the full scene could offer? Yet, when now 

O’er al! that faint magnificence the Sun 

Spreads his new splendour, think’st thou not, we eee 
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A different world—unchang’d in form, but bright, 
As with the shadow of a fairer heaven? 


Such the sweet radiance, Lucy! which thy love 
Has shed on all things lovely. I had deem’d, 
Ev’n in my boyhood, Nature could not glow 
More bright, than then it shone. My earliest breath 
Rose heav’nward in a wilderness of sweets 
So fair, as might have cradled the young heart 
Of one, whom She whose temple is the world, 
Was nursing for her altar. My first gaze, 

Beyond the mansion of my simple home, 

Was on the breadth of Ocean, and the hills 

That circled me. The sounds that struck my ear 
Came from the roaring surge, or the dark wood, 
That shook its mighty branches o’er the cliff, 

As if, above the storm, it were itself 

Sole mover of the blast, and proudly sent 

The tempest forth, to howl and rage below. 

Ev’n in the city’s busy haunt, my dreams, 

True to that early charm, were still of groves 
And waters. I have felt the mountain breeze 
Float o’er me, and in slumber oft have caught, 
As when I lay on some wild bank reclin’d, 

The brook’s sweet whisper, or wild rush of floods 
Luli’d faint but hoarse afar. All other charms, 
Save those which live before me now, and bless 
Their gazer, I had mark’d; but, these unknown, 
I knew not other beauty. The same forms, 


With same sweet change of morn, and noon and eve, 


Were joy, ev’n then, and wonder ;—but the light 
That glistens o’er them now—the tender charm, 
Which souls not eyes behold—is thine, all thine. 


Ev'n now, my Lucy! seest thou not the smoke 
Through those loose branches rising, in a wreath 
So light as scarcely hides the leafy stem 


Round which it twines? The cottage walls are hid: 
And though the roof peers upward through the 


boughs, 
The close green moss that wraps it almost seems 
A portion of the forest. Time has been, 
When I have gaz’d on it, and only mark'd 
How graceful every wavy fold—how soft 
In contrast with the verdant gloom behind, 
Its thin ethereal blue ;—as if the sky 
Had dropt some azure brightness, that, too pure 
For earthly soil, was hastening back to heaven. 
*T was loveliness ev’n then—but now, O now, 
How eloquently fair! The soft mild tints, 
That melt and vanish in the sunny beam, 
Are but a moment’s charm. A sweeter light 
Glows from thy breast. I think of thee—and feel 
What happiness, beside that cottage hearth, 
May now be flowing from a love like thine. 
Then Fancy bears me nearer ;—from my glance 
The walls are hid no more. Already there, 
] see the lattice, and the woodbine sprays 
That half would shadow it, if one fond hand 
Check’d not the gadding wreaths. I look within, 
And see—No, Lucy, no! I see not thee— 
But ‘tis a form, where other eyes may gaze, 
As mine have gaz’d on thine. Once more I view 
The curling smoke ;—’tis now a soul, a voice 
That speaks of tender joy : enough one roof, 
One simple roof, to give thee to my thought 
In all thy fondness; and what gives me back 
That image—must be beauty—must be bliss. 


What loveliness but yields it? All of fair 
Bears semblance of fair thought. If not thyself, 
In the wide glowing world of charmful things, 
At least some ever brightening joy I see 


Like what thou shedd'st—some gracious power of 


good, 
Like that which in thy bosom lives, and flows 
In words or looks around thee. Thou hast taught 
My eyes to feel all beauty; for thy love 
Gave the fair happiness | see in all : 
And often, when on some fresh scene, which Art 
Has touch’d with rpverent hand, or Nature’s self, 
More lavish from a richer source, has dress’d 
In wilder grace, long pausing I have mus’d, 
Unconscious of thy image—I have found, 
In that new rapture, some sweet charm which told 
Of other charms more sweet, some half felt joy 



























































THE FRIEND. 


Of dearer hours, that on the scene had shed 
Light like thy smile, and brighten'd it with thee. 






























































insect first obtained in a cool situation, and feeding 
them sparingly to retard their growth; while the late 
ones are allowed more heat and food, that they may 
overtake them, and thus go through the different 
stages in the same time. This, in a mere experi- 
ment, would afford too much trouble; and it is, 
therefore, better to lose the very forward eggs, and 
to throw away the very backward ones, or to’ keep 
the worms produced from the latter, distinct from 
the general stock. It is also recommended, where 
the business is extensively engaged in, to scrape the 
eggs from the paper on which they have been depo- 
sited, and to place them on pewter or carthen plates, 
preparatory to their hatching, after they have been 
washed in very pure water and carefully dried; but 
this trouble appears unnecessary, and the danger of 
breaking or losing them, renders it unadvisable when 
the quantity is small. 











































































And think not, Lucy! brightner as thou art 
Of other loveliness, those eyes, that beam 
So sweetly on me now, have caught no power 
From scenes they gladden. Ever art thou fair, 
Ev’n in the city’s gaudy tumult, fair; 
Yet he who marks thee only as the charm 
And worship of gay crowds in festive halls, 
Knows but thy living image, not thy soul, 
Joyless in that cold pomp. What splendid throng 
E’er saw thee lovely, as when now thou sitt’st 
On this lone bank, beside one faithful heart, 
And feel’st in Nature’s softness all thy own? 
Heaven’s sacred light is round thee, and pure airs 
Waft incense from each bloom; the river breathes 
Its gentlest murmur at thy feet; and meads, 
And groves, and sunny hills, and those calm clouds 
That dazzle as themselves could give the day, 
Have kindred in thy smile. Whate’er thou look’st, 
Whate’er thou look’st upon, are here one charm, 
One harmony of beauty; and thyself 
Like some bright power, that with reflective glance 
Shares the full lustre, it has spread o’er all. 


Ist Age.—We will suppose the essay to be made 
with 1000 worms, which are as many as those who 
have not much time and space to bestow, can con- 
veniently manage. When a quantity of eggs have 
produced, the paper should be spread out on a table, 
and a few twigs, or rather the extremities of the 
branches of the mulberry tree, with the leaves upon 
them, should be laid lightly on the worms. They 
will very soon collect on these, and should then be 
lifted, twigs and all, and deposited on a clean sheet 
of foolscap, which will be found to afford them suffi- 
cient space during what is called their first age. 
This paper may be laid on a common waiter, the ele- 
vated ridges of which will protect the insects from 
accident ; though it is a valuable property of the silk 
worm never to wander unless in search of food, and 
if this be properly distributed about the centre of the 
paper that contains them, there is no danger of their 
abandoning it. They should be placed near a south 
or east window, so as to enjoy the light, but be pro- 
tected from the sun or a current of air. The tempe- 
rature of the apartment should be kept as near 72 
degrees Far. as possible, and the door or window 
opened occasionally when it exceeds this, or a little 
fire kindled if it fall much below it. They should 
also be remote from noise, from odours of every 
kind, the smell of meats, tobacco, &c. and would, 
therefore, do best in a room not used by the fami- 
ly. They would themselves be offensive in a cham- 
ber after they had obtained their third age, but 
not till then, though in France and Italy the peasants 
have them in every part of their dwellings. 


—>>—— 
THE SILK WORM. 


The raising of silk worms, and the manufac- 
ture of silk, having become an object of in- 
creasing interest and attention, and it being 
very desirable that the experiments which may 
be attempted should be conducted with the 
advantage of correct information on the sub- 
ject, and the present being the proper season 
to commence such operations, we shall insert, 
for the benefit of those of our readers who 
may incline to make the attempt, the most 
material part of a communication which is 
going the rounds of the newspapers, dated 
Warren, March, 1828, and signed W. B. Bu- 
chanan. 


“As soon in the spring as the weather becomes mild 
and settled, and the buds of the mulberry tree begin 
to expand, the paper on which the eggs are deposit- 
ed, hitherto kept in a cool cellar, may be laid, loosely 
folded, in a situation affording a temperature of 60 
or 65 degrees, for two or three days; and which may 
be gradually increased to 80; as the leaves are push- 
ed forward or retarded by the season. Where there 
are but few eggs, these variations of temperature 
may be attained, by removing them to different parts 
of the apartment; always avoiding the direct rays of 
the sun, by wearing them about the person, or by 
placing them in a kitchen, if necessary, to hasten 
their production. Generally, I should imagine the 
temperature of the season would be sufficient, and if 
favourable to the advancement of the leaf, would 
probably bring forth the insect in proper time. This 
is, however, a critical point in the management of 
the silk worm, and perhaps the chief obstacle our ca- 
pricious climate opposes to it. The late frosts to 
which we are liable, and which sometimes destroy 
the leaves of the hardiest forest trees after they are 
completely expanded, might unexpectedly deprive 
the stock of sustenance, and they must perish. But 
this risk is to be incurred with many other produc- 
tions, and the advantage here is, that though the dis- 
appointment may be great, the loss is inconsiderable. 
The eggs cost little, and the insects, at this early 
period, have not had labour enough bestowed on 
them, to make them valuable. 


The eggs being properly matured, the insect will 
come forth in the form of a small black ant, full of 
life and activity, and eagerly demanding food; but 
if it be observed that only few have made their ap- 
pearance, it will be better to let them remain until a 
general production has taken place, and even to 
perish if a considerable interval should elapse before 
this occurs. The first worms are generally of little 
value; and it would be difficult to regulate their 
treatment with those that come later. In large 
establishments, this is accomplished by placing the 


When, by means of the twigs, the principal part 
of the worms have been removed, they should have 
their first repast, which must consist of the tenderest 
leaves cut fine, and so distributed, that the branches 
may be lifted off when they are forsaken for the fresh 
food. It will be necessary to feed them four or five 
times during the day, and once before they are left 
at bed time, or oftener, if they be found to consume 
readily what is given to them. An hour and a half 
is allowed them to finish their meal, and if this has 
been sufficient to satisfy them, they remain quiet, 
and appear to sleep. If they are still restless, more 
leaves must be given, provided they have none re- 
maining, or these have become hard and dry. A 
little observation will enable the person who attends, 
very soon to understand their wants, and the quan- 
tity of food they require—this will now be very 
small, and will not exceed a handful or two of leaves 
per day. 

It is desirable that the leaves should be gathered a 
few hours before they are used, and very important 
that they be given free from moisture of dew or rain 
It is well, therefore, to procure in the evening, what 
will be required for the following morning; and in 
the morning, the supply necessary for the evening ; 
so that if unavoidably wet, they may be spread out 
on the floor, where the air can circulate freely among 
them, and soon fit them for use. Drying them in the 
sun will not do so well; they may also be preserv- 
ed fresh for several days, by laying them loosely in 
a large basket, or on a clean board or table, and 
placing them in a cool cellar, so that provision may 
always be made against the continuation of wes 
weather. An opportunity is afforded, a short time 
after feeding, of removing the decayed leaves, and 
the stems and fibres which the worms do not eat 
This should not be neglected, and it is the only clean- 
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ing they now require. It is also well to distribute} would do very well on tables, where it is not con-| cannot, however, be mistaken, 
the leaves, at each time of feeding, a little more|venient to erect shelves, and the papers might be 
widely, that the space allotted to the worms may | dispensed with, placing them on the board, provided 
be extended with their growth. When too many |it be smooth and dry; but it would then be more dif- 


The worm first re. 
fuses food; remains for some hours quite inactive ; is 
then observed to be agitated, to cast its skin, and 
shortly after to resume its functions. 








are collected upon one spot, a fresh leaf should be 
thrown them, and when they have attached them- 
selves to it, they may be transferred to fill a vacant 
space. They should be distributed as evenly as pos- 
sible over the paper, so as not to incommode or touch 
each other. 

On the third day, they will be found to eat vora- 
ciously, and care must be taken to keep them pro- 
perly supplied, by observing the rules already laid 
down. It is important to cut the leaves tolerably 
fine before they are given to the insects, as they feed 
principally from the edges, and are thus greatly fa- 
cilitated in obtaining their nourishment. 

Towards the close of the fourth day, many of them 
will be found inert, and on the fifth, they will pro- 
bably b@.all in the same condition; this is what is 
technically called their mue, (casting of the skin,) 
and now will be seen the importance of having had 
as many protruded at the same time from the egg 
as possible, as those last hatched will continue tq de- 
mand food to the annoyance of the early ones, which 
now refuse it, and only require repose. A little must 
still be furnished, to maintain the former, until they 
fall into the same condition, and it is then only ne- 
cessary to leave them perfectly quiet, and to observe 
that the temperature of the room is perfectly regu- 
lated. 

The duration of the mue is quite uncertain. In 
mine, it was hardly perceptible. Sometimes it lasts 
for hours, sometimes for days, much depending on 
the season, the treatment, and the quality of the 
worms. It is, however, a critical period, and requires 
that every precaution should be taken to prevent 
their being disturbed. 


2d Age.—When the insects begin to revive, they 
should not be fed too soon. Time should be allow- 
ed for a large majority of them to be in a state to re- 
quire food, before it is furnished, and several hours 
should be permitted to elapse, rather than lose the 
opportunity thus afforded of equalizing them. It 
will now be necessary to increase the space they be- 
fore occupied, and the expedient of the twigs with 
leaves may again be resorted to, to transfer them to 
two clean sheets of paper, and to divide the stock 
between them, or on three, if they appear crowded ; 
feeding, after they have reposed an hour or two, with 
Jeaves cut less fine than before, and removing the 
twigs when they have been deserted. The paper 
they left, with the litter remaining on it, should be 
removed from the apartment. 

It is better now, instead of confining the insects to 
the centre of the sheet, to form them in a band along 


the middle of it, and to preserve this disposition of 


them during the rest of their treatment. It will en- 
able them to be fed by’ laying the leaves on the out- 
side of the bands, and require fewer to be sprinkled 
over them, which are always oppressive. These 
bands may be enlarged, by attracting the worms 
towards the edges of the paper as they augment in 
size, 

They will require double the food they received in 
the first age, which may be furnished in the same 
manner, and when they fall into their second mue on 
the fourth or fifth day, the same precautions should 
be observed, only affording them occasionally a lit- 
tle more air if the weather be fine ane warm. Should 
the door or window be opened once or twice during 
this age, to reduce the thermometer a degree or two 
for a short time, it would have a beneficial effect, by 
producing a change of air in the apartment. ; 

Jd Age.—The insects will now have attained a 
size that will require for them a further augmenta- 
tion of space and food. A shelf should, therefore, 
be provided in a part of the room where they will be 
protected from the sun, a strong glare of light, or 
current of air, A corner, adjoining a south or east 
window, would be the most suitable situation. It 
may be raised three feet from the ground, and at- 
tached to the wall, or otherwise supported. If eight 
feet long by thirty inches wide, it will be sufficient 
to contain the sheets on which they are subdivided, 
through this and the following age, when another 
may be added to conclude the experiment. They 


ficult to clean them of their litter. 

Four or six sheets will now be necessary, to which 
they may be removed, as before, when recovered 
\from their torpor, and deposited on the shelf, begin- 
ining at one end of it and extending the papers along 
the middle, as the quantity is increased. 

They will probably require shifting to fresh papers 
once or twice during this age, which is very easily 
accomplished, by throwing them a few fresh and en- 
tire leaves, to which they will soon attach them- 
selves, and thus afford the means of removing them. 
It may also be necessary to purify the air of the 


room which is often offensive, from the quantity of 


decaying leaves, and the litter of the insects, For 
this purpose, the following simple process is recom- 
mended. 

In a plate, saucer, or other open vessel, mix to- 
gether three tea-spoons full of common salt, and one 
of the black oxide of manganese, (to be had of any 
druggist,) and pour thereon two or three spoons full 
of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) carry the mixture 
round the room, that the gas (chlorine) which willim- 
mediately be evolved, may be freely circulated. Care 
should be taken to hold it at arms length, and above 
the head, as it is pernicious if inhaled directly into 
the lungs, though perfectly harmless if breathed in 
an apartment. A substitute for this, when it cannot 
conveniently be had, is vinegar, sprinkled lightly 
over the floor and shelves, or poured on a hot iron, 
that the fumes may spread through the apartment. 


By these means, with the occasional admission of 


air by raising the window to the full during the day, 
and leaving it up for an inch or two when the nights 
are sultry, the worms may be kept in good condi- 
tion, and escape the evils to which they are liable in 
close and overheated apartments. Moisture is also 


very injurious to them; it will destroy them if 


brought in with their food, and renders them sickly 
and inactive when it prevails in the atmosphere. It 


is, therefore, recommended, to kindle a little fire of 


light wood, that will burn briskly, with a bright 
blaze, if a long spell of wet weather should occur, 
even though it should be warm. They can better 
withstand heat than humidity, though every precau- 
tion should be taken to exempt them from either. In 
our climate, however, little is to be apprehended on 
the latter score, at the season of this culture, and the 
former may be obviated by the judicious admission 
of air at proper seasons. A piece of gauze or fly net 
should be used when the windows are up, to keep 
out flies and gnats, which are very annoying to silk 
o rms. 

On the fourth and fifth days, they have their third 
mue, and their food and treatment are to be regu- 
lated as on the former occasions. 

4th age.—The treatment during this period dif- 
fers very little from the last. The insects will in- 
crease rapidly in size and appetite, and must be ma- 
naged accordingly, dividing them on fresh sheets, 
and augmenting the supply of leaves, which may now 
be given in larger cuts. ‘They should have four re- 
gular meals per day. One very early in the morn- 
ing, the second about ten, third at three, and the last 
late in the evening, and it is often necessary to throw 
them a few leaves in the intervals, especially if they 
show signs of hunger by restlessness, and by lifting 
their heads when approached. The chief art in 
the management of silk worms is, in adapting their 
food to their wants, and this can only be acquired by 
observation. If they have too little, it retards their 
growth and operations; if too much, it oppresees 
them, and adds to the troub‘e of attending them, by 
the accumulation of dried leaves remaining uncon- 
sumed, which also contribute very much to corrupt 
the air of the apartment. 

It will now be time to put up the second shelf, 
about two feet above the first, and to remove to it 
some of the worms, if they appear crowded. If not, 
it will be ready to receive them after they recover 
from their fourth and last mue, which takes place 
about the fifth or sixth day. 

I repeat, that the time of these mues is very uncer- 
tain, and have not, therefore, pretended to fix the ex- 
























Nature seems 
to have made this little insect the subject of her in- 
genuity, and to have contrived these mues to aug. 
ment the display of it. She has given it a covering, 
which, at first, hangs loosely abont it, but which 
soon becomes too small to contain its bulk, rapidly 
increased by its voraciousness; with an instinct 
nearly allied to reason, it abstains for a time from 
food, that its body may be sufficiently attenuated to 
pass through the rings into which its skin is divided ; 
then casting forth some glutinous matter, which 
binds it by one extremity to the surface on which it 
is placed, it struggles forth at the other, leaving its 
incumbrance behind, and prepared to run another ca- 
reer of gluttony. 

5th age.—This is the important period, in the ma- 
nagement of the silk worm, and should have un- 
remitted attention. It has now become valuable, on 
account of the time and labour bestowed on it, and 
as it is about to afford the harvest, it should be dili- 
gently looked to. 

The temperature may now be reduced to about 
70 degrees Far. (too much heat having the effect of 
rendering the worms indolent) the space increased, 
and the food given in entire leaves, or merely torn 
in two. It is said, they consume two hundred times 
the quantity that served them in their first age, and 
a good stock must, therefore, be brought in at every 
gathering. In removing them, it is well to keep such 
as are backward in their recovery distinct, as they 
will be later in climbing, and require food longer 
than the rest. 

The decayed leaves should be carefully picked off 
two or three times a day, and the worms shifted once 
or twice before they begin to evince a commence- 
ment of their labours, which willbe in eight or ten days 
from the mue. The last changing should, if possible, 
take place just before they begin to climb, and the 
fumigation used at the same time, and as often be- 
fore as the state of the atmosphere in the room seems 
to require it. 

It will not be difficult to discover when the insects 
have arrived at maturity. It may be known by ma- 
ny indications. By their crawling over the fresh 
leaves withont nibbling them, and raising their heads 
as if they had other wants. They become almost 
transparent, especially on the back, and their necks 
are shrivelled or wrinkled. Their bodies have a pulp- 
like appearance, and become shorter and thicker. 
They are also more disposed to roam than hitherto, 
and begin to leave silky traces om the papers as they 
pass over them. 

It will now be necessary to afford them the means 
of forming their cocoons, which may be done by cut- 
ting from the younger chesnut trees the extremities 
of their branches, which are well supplied with leaves, 
and sticking them in holes bored in the bottom of the 
upper shelf, so that they may extend down to the 
lower one, and a few of the leaves rest thereon, that 
the worms may reach them, and climb conveniently. 
The upper shelf may be provided for, by stretching a 
line over it, to which the boughs may be suspended, 
and allowed to hang down in the same manner. 
These boughs must not be placed too thick at first, 
lest they interfere with the insects that are not yet 
disposed to mount, and prevent them from finding 
their food, which must still be furnished them, di- 
minishing the quantity in proportion to their num- 
bers. The shelves should be frequently visited at 
this period, and bunches continually suspended 
over such places as require them. If a straggler be 
found remote from the branches, it may be gently 
lifted, and laid near them, and when any of these ap- 
pear crowded, they may be removed, with the worms 
on them, and suspended in some other part of the 
room, supplying their places with fresh ones. In this 
manner the insects are not oppressed, and the air can 
better circulate among them, which it should be per- 
mitted to do freely, so soon as they have enveloped 
themselves in their cocoons, 

A few worms may require to be fed for some days 
after the rest have completed their cocoons, and 
others will never form any; but this is unavoidable. 

Three days and a half are required to complete 


act periods of their occurrence or termination. They 'the cocoons, and on the sixth or seventh they may be 
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detached from the leaves, beginning with the boughs 
first furnished, which are likely to contain the most 
perfect. When it is meant to reel them, and this 
cannot be done immediately, it is necessary to throw 
them into boiling water, or to bake them in an oven, 
to destroy the insect, which would otherwise pierce 
them, when it is transformed into a moth, and spoil 
them for this purpose. 


If it be designed to obtain a stock of eggs, the co- 
coons, after having been stripped of the loose silk or 
bur that surrounds them, should be laid on one of 
the shelves, that the worms occupied, selecting as the 
best those cocoons ofa middle size, of a light straw co- 
lour, and which appear hard and of fine texture. The 
room should be so much darkened, that objects can 
hardly be discerned across it. In the course of four- 
teen or eighteen days, or sooner if the weather be warm, 
the end of the cocoon will become moist, and the butter- 
fly, into which the insect is metamorphosed, will make 
itsappearance. The males may be easily distinguished 
from the females, as they are much smaller and more 
active. An equal number of each should be placed 
together on sheets of paper, and laid on the unoccu- 
pied shelf, there to remain for a few hours, when the 
male may be removed, and the female left to deposit 
her eggs, which she will soon do on a small spot of 
the paper. The eggs will at first be of a yellow co- 
lour, but will become of a dark hue in the course of 
two or three days. The papers should be carefully 
rolled together, and wrapt round with a piece of 
cloth, to keep them dry, and placed in a cool cellar, 
to remain until they are wanted for the ensuing sea- 
son. Iam not prepared to say, whether any advan- 
tage would be derived from attempting two crops in 
the same season, which the length of our summers, 
and the property of the mulberry to reproduce its 
leaves, would enable us to do. Circumstances pre- 
vented me from making the experiment last summer ; 
but an acquaintance, who tried it, tells me, the co- 
coons were very small, It is probable, the excessive 
heat may be prejudicial to the insects. I will, how- 
ever, make the attempt this season, and advise those 
who have the facilities to do the same. 

To obtain the silk from the cocoons, requires a reel 
of a particular construction, and as the produce of 
the number of worms that will be attended by any 
individual this year, will probably be but small, it 
will be better to let them come to perfection, that a 
stock of eggs may be provided for at another season. 

For the gratification of curiosity, and to show that 
this operation is not attended with great difficulty, 
a few skeins may be run off, by means of the ordina- 
ry winding apparatus used in family manufacture. 
Having first stripped the cocoons of the bur, they 


occupation, would meet with a better reward for| The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
their industry in two months, than the various small) No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 
objects on which they now bestow it, would obtain} Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
for them in twelve. They will-find it a pursuit unit-; And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 
ing amusement with the prospect of gain, and par- 
ticularly adapted to those situations of life, where 
capital is scarce and employment uncertain, 

The success which has rewarded our enterprise in 
many of the useful arts, so long considered as pecu- 
liar to European ingenuity, encourages me to be- 
lieve that this important branch may be advanta- 
geously undertaken—prompted to it, as we are, by 
the suitableness of our .climate, the luxuriance of 
our foliage, and the increasing necessities of our po- 
pulation. 














Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 






















I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of wo; 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 
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Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 
Enough for me the churchyard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, , 
And the rank grass waves o’er the chiterless ground. 


From Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
BORN 1746.—biep 1767. 


























Michael Bruce was born in the parish of Kinnes- 
wood, in Kinross-shire, Scotland. His father was by 
trade a weaver, who, out of his scanty earnings, had 
the merit of affording his son an education at the 
grammar-school of Kinross, and at the university of 
Edinburgh. Michael was delicate from his child- 
hood, but showed an early disposition for study, and 
a turn for poetry, which was encouraged by some of 
his neighbours lending him a few of the most popu- 
lar English poets. The humblest individuals who 
have befriended genius deserve to be gratefully men- 
tioned. The first encouragers to whom Bruce show- 
ed his poetical productions were a Mr. Arnot, a far- 
mer on the banks of Lochleven, and one David Pear- 
son, whose occupation is not described. In his six- 
teenth year he went to the university of Edinburgh, 
where, after the usual course of attendance, he enter- 
ed on the study of ar intending, probably, to 
be a preacher in the Burgher sect of dissenters, to 
whom his parents belonged. Between the latter ses- 
sions, which he attended at college, he taught a small 
school at Gairney Bridge, in the neighbourhood of 
his native place, and afterwards at Forrest Hill, near 
Allan, in Clackmannanshire. This is nearly the 
whole of his sad and short history. At the latter} 
place he was seized with a deep consumption, the 
progress of which in his constitution had always 
inclined him to melancholy. Under the toils of a 
day and evening school, and without the comforts 
that might have mitigated disease, he mentions his . : 
situation to a friend in a touching but resigned — I love by faith to take a view 


There let me wander at the close of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes ; 
The world and ali its busy follies leave, 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 





















There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes, 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise. 
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I love to steal away awhile 
From every cumbering care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 


































I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear ; 

And all His promises to plead, 
Where none but God can hear. 












































I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore; 

And all my sighs and sorrows cast 
On him whom I adore. 


ner—“*I had expected,” he says, “to be happy Of brighter scenes in heaven; 
here, but my sanguine hopes are the reason of my Such prospects oft my strength renew, 


| 


are to be thrown into a vessel of hot water, the pro- disappointment.” He had cherished sanguine hopes| While here by tempests driven. i 
per temperature of which is to be found by experi- |! happiness, poor youth! in his little village-school ; | : Soar ij 
ence. If too great, it will render the thread brittle ; but he seems to have been ill encouraged by his| Thus, when life’s toilsome day is o'er, a 
if not warm enough to dissolve the gummy matter employers, and complains that he had no cee? May its departing ray ne 
which abounds in it, it will come off with difficulty. but what was worse than solitude. “I believe,” he Be calm as this impressive hour, 4 
A few degrees below the boiling point will be most | adds, “ if I had not a lively imagination | should fall And lead to endlessday. i 


suitable, and when this is attained, the balls are to be | ™to @ state of stupidity or delirium.” He was now 
stirred round with a small whisp, or the feathered | Composing his poem on Lochleven, in which he de- 
end of the quill, until the threads attach to it ; lift- scribes himself, 

ing these, and drawing them a few times with the 


fe: 
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Let the weak and the ill natured enjoy the poor 
pleasure of whispering calumny and detraction, 


“ Amid unfertile wilds, recording thus and let the man of sense and spirit display the wis- 
. Ss 


hands, the balls remaining on the water until they a ; b omttw sai . The A 
? : 2 g : . s J | The dear remembrance of his native fields, dom and dignity of disre garding them. rhe dog 

run well, they may be made fast to the reel and To cheer the tedious night, while slow diseasé bays the moon, but the moon still shines on in all its 

wound off without trouble, if only two or three co-| *° Cheer tie ugnt, eas ~ 


beautiful serenity and lustre, and moves in its orbit 


. he 5 et : : > . . 
coons are united to form the thread. This will be|4'°Y d on his pining vitals, and the blasts with undisturbed regularity.—Knoz’s Essays 


sufficient to ascertain the quality of the silk, though Of dark December shook his humble cot.” 
for the purposes of the manufacturer, so small a 
thread would hardly answer. In this state, when 
properly and carefully reeled, it is worth four to five 
dollars per pound, and the bur or loose silk, that 
which is thrown aside in reeling, as well as the 
pierced cocoons, will all be valuable. A reel, with 
the art of using it, will be indispensable in every esta- 
blishment where the production of silk is undertaken. 
This machine, which is not costly, and for which I 








pees 


During the winter he quitted his school, and re- 
turning to his father’s house, lingered on for a few 
months till he expired, in his twenty-first year. Dur- 
ing the spring he wrote an elegy on the prospect of 
his own dissolution, a most interesting relic of his 
amiable feelings and fortitude. 


How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! 
the latter is like the owner of a barren country that 
fills his eye with the prospect of naked hills and 
plains, which produce nothing either profitable or 
ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful and spa- 


FROM THE ELEGY ON SPRING. cious landscape, divided into delightful gardens, 








ean at any time furnish a model, is the only item Now spring returns: but not to me returns green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast 
of expense necessary in the business. The eggs may The vernal joy my better years have known; his eye on a single spot of his possessions, that is not 
easily be procured ; there is scarcely a farm that has Dim in my breast life 8 dying taper burns, covered with some beautiful plant or flower. 

net many fine mulberry trees upon it,or some vacant| And all the joys of life with health are flown. Addison. 
field or fence’ row, where they might be planted ; 

scarcely a dwelling that has not some spare corner, | Starting and shiv’ring in th’ inconstant wind, Though ten thousand tongues should chant our 
or a family where there are not unemployed females} Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, praises, they would sound unlrarmonious in our 
and children, whose services might thus be rendered | Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, ears, if conscience join not in the choir! 

productive, and who, in this light and interesting! And count the silent moments as they pass: Stone. 
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THE FRIEND. 


OO 
From the Saturday Evening Post, August Ath, 1827. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO. 3. 


It must be known to all my readers, that the meet- 
ing held at Green street, in the sixth month, was an 
adjournment of one held at that place in the fourth 
month preceding, and that an address was published 
by each of these assemblies. I shall, therefore, as 
their origin and end are the same, refer indifferently 
to both epistles. That of the fourth month, after de- 
claring that the unity of the yearly meeting is inter- 
rupted, “ that a division exists among us, developing 
in its progress views which appear incompatible with 
each other, and feelings averse to a reconciliation,” 
points out the cause. “ DOCTRINES held by one 
part of society, and which we believe to be sound and 
edifying, are pronounced by the other part to be un- 
sound and spurious.” The epistle of the sixth month 
roes more into particulars. “Friends trayelling in 
the ministry, with certificates from their monthly 
and quarterly meetings, were interrupted in their la- 
bours, and in some instances publicly opposed in our 
meetings for divine worship. They, and other faith- 
ful Friends in the ministry, were unjustly charged 
with preaching infidel doctrines, denying the divinity 
of Christ, and undervaluing the Seriptures, together 
with divers other things, generally known to you, 
and equally unfounded,” 

Now the whole matter in dispute turns on this 
point—Are these charges unfounded ? 

The doctrines which have been pronounced to be 
unsound and spurious, and which the epistle of the 
fourth month declares to be sound and edifying, are 
those very doctrines which deny the divinity of Christ, 






























































antichrist transforms himself into an angel of light ; 
and that what is written concerning the precepts and 
example of Jesus, comprehends more than all the 
other books on earth. Yet if it is attempted to con- 
vict him of error by what is there written, he at once 


exclaims, “the letter kills,” and “ there never was)“ Glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
any thing made more a nose of wax of than the Bi-| which I had with thee, before the world was ;”—who 
ble.” He rejects, as cruel and unjust, the Scripture} declared, that ‘all the tribes of the earth should see 
doctrine that the death of Christ was an offering} him coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
for the sins of the world; yet teaches that it atoned| great glory;”—who hath loved us and washed us 
for those of the Jews under the Mosaic law. He ad-| from our sins in his own blood,” “the Lamb slain 
mits that Christ was a perfect example, yet asserts| from the foundation of the world,” “King of kings 
that he was a frail and peccable man, and that it| and Lord of lords.” 
is in the power of each one of us to become as truly} wy : : : 7 
and really as he, the son of God. In short, the prac- dbp tlghad tean a ae - grace Spee! ora 
tical tendency of his doctrines is, to persuade the reat deal of them to have Neen net th al 
mind of its own infallibility, and to destroy the autho- oe spirit of the Lord, (Phil Senn “5 y ae he 
rity of Scripture as a curb on the licentiousness of says that we must no longer look to the alee’ let it 
a promenae : come from what source it may, it is no difference. 
He teaches that Jesus Christ was not only the son (Ib. p. 112.) “ No experience will be worth any thing 
of Mary, but that “ there is considerable more Scrip-| to ys, which is not begotten by the influence of the 
ture evidence for his being the son of Joseph than} plessed spirit of God.” (N. Y. Serm. p. 123.) “It 
otherwise :” at all events, so unimportant a matter is (the letter, i. e. the Scriptures) proves itself what it 
the Divinity of Jesus, that he believes “ it would be a} ji; . that it is nothing but a history of passing events 
much greater sin in him to smoke tobacco that was} which occurred eighteen hundred years ago, a great 
the produce of the labour of slaves, than to believe} portion of which may be true.” (Phil. Serm. p. 315.) 
either of these positions.” (Letter to T. Willis.) “ He} }y4e asserts that they were not necessary, perhaps not 
had a measure of the grace of God, to direct him to! syited to any other people than the Jews. (Ib. p. 119.) 
the fulfilment of the Jewish covenant and law, and] « That there is nothing in the New Testament which 
when he had completed this, and filled it up from the appertains to a covenant.” (p. 124.) That the great 
divine acquirements, he was prepared for a greater| and only thing needful is to turn inward—to turn 
portion of divine power.” N. Y. Sermons, p. 93. Af-| our back upon the letter. (p. 225.) “ What can the 
ter having “ fulfilled all the righteousness of the law,” 


, | letter do—what has it ever done? It can do nothing.” 
and undervalue the Scriptures, to which the epistle and submitted ” the water baptism of John, “ he) (p 171.) “One would suppose, that to a rational 
of the 6th month alludes. The language of the lat- immediately received the descending of the Holy Spirit! mind, the hearing and reading of the instructive pa- 


ter paragraph quoted above, taken in connection with y baare oe weg Ag he ee eS oe] rables of Jesus, would have a tendency to reform, 
what precedes it in the epistle, distinctly points to] Dv none o aa Sone? Ged at ee os vane and turn men about to truth, and lead them in it 
the attempt made by the Elders in Philadelphia, in , ere aagge ae) h “ yan 4) ot they have no such effect.” (p. 129.) To sum 
the year 1822, to obtain a private conference with a ~— “s ‘9 Ch ; Coe t oo 7 — ir] up all in one comprehensive phrase, * The letter kills.” 
Elias Hicks, respecting doctrines which he was at a” ae ‘WAS NOT GOD.” N "Y i “oie Such are the opinions of Elias Hicks on these fun- 
that time publicly preaching, and which they viewed ” God en a = seilttes te sevesh Bie arin pairs damental points of Christian faith. These are the 
as “ unsound and spurious.” was ag ‘. t ts. to M | doctrines which are “ held by one part of Society,” 
All who are in the least degree conversant with the nae Seeus Christ SS ae = — —the doctrines which the epistle of the fourth month 
. . . * . . , >_< » 5 - 3 “ a 
progress of this dissension, and the private opinions en a set ANY OF THESE dime te eg believes to be sound and edifying,and which the epis- 
of the individuals connected with it, must know, that it ae eee ld b tial.” PI Ls "299 « He | tle of the sixth month must necessarily have had in 
is identified with the opposite views entertained re-|"¢ @@ “€ would Ye partiat. ere ose ©! view. when it pronounces the charge of denvi h 
a must dispense (to his children) that portion (of his : P 4 nying the 
specting the ministry of Elias Hicks. Many persons ited sales) atdaheill adie co like himself. divinity of Christ, and undervaluing the Scriptures, 
may have imbibed similar opinions from other sources; For hid children ate as much like their Almighty Fa.| to be unjust and unfounded! 
catee ay tae a on pe renee ther as the children of the sons of men are like their'| __ It is the more important to bear this in mind, as it 
prejudices—wount ed feelings—and opposite views fathers. Every child of God has the full and com-| identifies by their own confession the cause of the 
of men and measures ; but whenever he has appeared, plete seine. spirit, and may I not say THE DIVI- Friends who assembled in Green street, with the doc- 
or his doctrines have become the subject of discus- NITY OF GOD ALMIGHTY.” N.Y. Serm. p. 130 trines of Elias Hicks. It proves beyond dispute, that 
sion, these latent and hitherto inert elements of dis- : 5 : 8 loch he with : : 
Elias Hicks asserts that the sufferings and death of| ¥@¥S incompatible with each other have indeed in- 
cord and separation have assumed polarity, and SOS SONS QEESTTS LERt Ee ing cann OF) verrupgted the unity of the bod 
ranged themselves on his side. all the righteous, (among whom he includes Jesus} P y ; : y- / 
I do not undertake to’ say, that all who are now| Christ,) “ were entirely opposite to, and inconsistent | I presume that no sincere inquirer after truth, will 
re. hav be seamat ‘ ‘ with the will and purpose of God,” “Had the Is-| now refuse to admit, that the Society of Friends has 
there, have adopted his sentiments; but I assert, ; re | ; A 
what will not be contradicted, that they all take the| Taelites all been faithful to that outward covenant) clear and well defined belief upon the great cardi- 
d the hi iven them through Moses, the end of the coming of| nal points of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the au- 
ground, that there is nothing in the doctrines which} &'¥' , . : J ; : 
he preaches, which ought to subject him to the cen-| their Messiah would have been much more fully an-| thority of the Holy Scriptures; that Elias Hicks has 
sures of his fellow professors, or that is incompatible swered.—No suffering, no crucifixion, no death of eee and distinct views upon these subjects, 
with his rights and duties as a member of the Socie- Jesus Christ would have taken place ; but when his| 80 different from, so opposite to, so incompatible with 
ty of Friends. It becomes necessary, therefore, to| Ministry on earth was finished, he would, like Enoch the former, that they cannot exist together in the 
investigate the opinions held by this extraordinary and Elijah, have been translated without suffering ae me without 5) oe the evils enumerated 
man. In doing this, I shall refer to the two volumes the pains of death.” Letter to W. B. Irish. “I ad in the epistle—disunity, discord, disorder, and confu- 
of sermons printed, one in Philadelphia, and the other| Sider the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, on the | sion. ; 
in New York, to his printed letters to W. B. Irish, outward cross, applied only as a matter of redemption MELANCTHON. 
Dr. Atlee, Dr. Shoemaker, and Thomas Willis, and| to the Israelites ; an outward redemption of their —— 
to an essay entitled, “ Wisdom justified of all her| utward bodies. —Ibid. The Scriptures.—A person who had the satisfac- 
children.” “He was only an outward Saviour—that healed | tion of enjoying the conversation of the late vene- 
The influence which Elias Hicks has acquired in] their outward diseases—no outward Saviour could | rable Charles Thomson not many years before his de- 
the Society of Friends is no way surprising. The| cleanse the soul—no external Saviour could have any | cease, heard him relate that his relatives and friends, 
earnestness and vehemence of his oratory, his vene-|hand in in it,” Phil. Serm. p. 50. “I readily ac-| in his youth, were anxious that he should commence 
rable, antique appearance, his general reputation for] knowledge, | have not been able to see or understand | the study of theology, after having finished his col- 
probity, the novelty of many of his opinions, the| how the cruel persecution and crucifixion of Jesus| legiate studies, and for this purpose recommended to 
boldness and apparent simplicity of his views re-| Christ, by the wicked and hard hearted Jews, should| him the perusal of certain theological works, then in 
specting the government of Providence, and the spi-| expiate my sins.” Letter to Dr. Atlee. In ano- | high esteem by the sect to which he belonged. He 
rituality of the Gospel dispensation, are all fitted to| ther place he speaks of the wickedness and ab-) inquired from whence these writers drew their reli- 
overwhelm the understanding and lead captive the | surdity of the idea, and asks if “ it be possible that any | gious knowledge? they answered, “from the Holy 
affections of his hearers. A close examination, how-| rational being, having a right sense of Justice or| Scriptures most assuredly,” and seemed to be sur- 
ever, will detect many gross inconsistencies amidst} mercy, would be willing to accept forgiveness of sins| prised at his asking the question. Well, then, re- 
these imposing traits. His mission, he says, is to] on such terms?” Letter to Dr. Shoemaker. plied he, if they whom you so highly recommend as 
call the attention of the people from every thing out-| _I tremble while I transcribe these sentences. “Fa-| models drew their religious instruction from the 
ward ; as if outward helps were not designed in the | ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do,”| Scriptures, I shall apply directly to the same source, 
scheme of Providence, for our strength and confirm-| was the prayer, in his last mortal agony, of HIM,}mstead of taking knowledge at second hand, and im- 
ation. He acknowledges that every good has its] whose birth was proclaimed by an angel to be “ good| mediately began to study the sacred volume with 
counterfeit—that there are transformations—that| tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people ;”—| assiduity. 


who said to the woman, “ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ;”—-who declared, “I and my Father are one ;” 
whose reply to the exclamation of Thomas, “ My 
Lord and my God !” was, “ because thou hast seen 
me thou has believed ;’—who prayed to the Father, 
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YOR THE FRIEND. ; 
3 d b Simpson soon after his return from a religious visit 
The two short articles annexed were by 4} 10 some of the eastern states, occurred whilst he was 


friend sent to us for insertion some time ago. | travelling in Rhode Island. 

‘The individuals, whose names are prefixed to} «1 met with a young doctor, whom I took to be a 
them respectively, (several years since deceas-|deist. 1 asked him it he was not a deist, and he 
ed,) were both of them distinguished and high- frankly acknowledged that he was. { then replied, 
ly esteemed ministers of the gospel in the So- that | supposed it was of no use to talk with him 


: as ’ ad about the Scriptures, for he did not believe in them. 
ciety of Friends. The first was from the state) His answer was, * No, sir, I do not.’ * Well,’ replied 


of Indiana, but by his extensive travels and| |, ‘as it is reason thou buildest upon, render me a 
labours in the work of the ministry, became) reason for thy disbelief.’ That he could readily do ; 
very generally known. James Simpson, for- ra oe _—— rag 4 — anger see 
merly of Bucks county im this state, but -_ the cndewtadiing to believe them. 5 tian seaeebureie 
latter years of his life a resident of Philadel- to single out one of those foolish passages, and the 
phia county, is still fresh in the recollection of] one he fixed upon was the woman being cured of a 
many, for his strongly marked, original, but) grievous disease, by touching the hem of our Sa- 
very interesting character. Indebted but little 

to education, inartificial, and extremely simple 
in his manners, he possessed an acute and vigor- 
ous intellect, and an imagination fertile in the 
most beautiful illustrations, which gave to his 
conversation peculiar attractions, and to his 
preaching a character, in its highest strains 
approaching to poetical sublimity. 




































sense, and beneath a man of good understanding to 
believe such idle tales. | then told him, I supposed 
he was well acquainted with the power of electricity. 
Yes, he said, he was. Well, said I, supposing thou 
hadst never seen nor heard tell of it, and a stranger, 
as I am, should come from another country, and tell 
thee that he could fill thee so full of fire, that ano- 


thee into him, wouldst thou not think it a foolish tale 


Observations of William Williams, who departed 
this life about the first of ninth month, 1824; deliver- 
ed or written the week before his death. 


he said, he thought he should. I then replied to him, 
if a man can be filled so ful! of fire that another touch- 
ing his garment, the fire will go into him, as this we 


“ It is well known to many on our continent, that 
I have lived an active life, in which | have not be- 
lieved in, neither followed after cunningly devised 
fables, or the rudiments of men, neither human rea- 
son alone; but I have believed in the doctrines of the 
glorious gospel of our blessed Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, as they stand recorded in the Scriptures 
of truth; and not because they stand there alone, but 
the Spirit of God bearing witness with my spirit, that 
these things are true. ‘This doctrine have | believed 
in from a child, and when I became obedient to the 
manifestations of Divine grace in my own breast, 
given to me and to all men to profit withal, I was 
called upon to publish the same to the sons and 
daughters of men ; to which call I became obedient, 
conferring not with flesh and blood, but trusting in his 
divine promise, that he would be with his followers 
to the end of the world; which promise I found to 
be fulfilled; so that through his aid and assistance | 
have been enabled to go forth amongst all sorts, and 
to publish this his gospel in large and mixed assem- 
blies, where there,were many and various minds, the 
power accompanying the word, so the mouths of 
the gainsayers were stopped, and the minds of the 
unbelievers were shaken, so that none dared to oppose 
me openly. Yet the unbelievers in Christ often talked 
behind my back, calling me a liar, a fool, and many 
other things, and that | would alter my mind before 
I died; and as I have now been confined fifteen 
months to my chamber and bed, wherein I have had 
great opportunity to consider and reconsider, and now 
feeling that my close is drawing near, for the com- 
fort of my well wishers every where, and for the stop- 
ping of the mouths of the gainsayers, 1 give this 
forth as my last testimony to the glorious gospel of 
Christ. 

* That my mind hath become in my silent medi- 
tations more and more strengthened in faith, to be- 
lieve in God, in his dear Son Jesus Christ, and in his 
glorious gospel. I have become deeply exercised 
trom day to day on account of the disobedient and 
unbelieving, seeing the awful situation they are in,| Sought after in the places where it grows. 


the world to be so filled with virtue, that another 
touching his garment, virtue should go out into him. 
At which he sat a considerable time silent, and find- 
ing he was in a better state to hear me, J asked him 
if he had never been sitting in his room thinking lit- 


the ear to the eye, and so on to thy other faculties 
His answer was, ‘ Oh, Sir, that is out of my power. 


appointing meetings where there were no Friends. 
—-00 





these leaves is produced the receptacle of the fruit 


is covered with a fibrous, farinaceous, pulpy coating 


resemble manna in texture, colour, and taste; or 


there is a reward for the righteous : verily there is a| ‘o's Collections. 
God that judgeth. 

“ Now to the glory, to the honour, and to the dig- 
nity of that God that judgeth, in whom I have be- 
lieved, be it ascribed, that | feel no condemnation, 
but my soul js enabled to sing, ‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? and this 
not in the dark, but under the influence of the inshin- 
ing light of the everlasting gospel, wherein I may 
say that I feel many who have seen and heard me, 
very near to my best life, hoping ere long that we 
shall meet in the mansions of eternal peace.” 





ta, on the quantity of rain that falls in a given time 


enormous swelling of the rivers near the equator 


viour’s garment, which he considered foolish non-! 


that was not worth thy notice? After some pause, 


know to be the case, why not admit the Saviour of 


tle or nothing, (not nothing, because thoughts are 
never quite still,) and all at once something alarmed 
thee, perhaps it is a gun shot off out yonder, and so 
soon as that sound strikes thy ear, thy eye is turned 
to see; and when thy eye discovers it, thy nerves 
and members are at command to start up and go. | 
Now, as thou art a physician, and pretends to un-| 
derstand the human frame, render me a reason, as it ; coos . h : “er 
is reason thou buildest upon, of this intelligence from | sane CAE, oF by Four Cua Retoomaies of Werks 


Palm.—There grows upon the river Mobile a spe- 
cies of palm, which is but little known to naturalists, 
but which promises to be an important article of 
food to man. It has no stalk or stem above ground. 
The leaves spread regularly all round, and when 
fully expanded, are flabelliform. In the centre of! dying for them: they, by faith in his name, rece 


which is of the form and size of a common sugar-| hath obtained for us, who gave himself for us that | 
loaf. This receptacle consists of a vast number of 
berries of the size and shape of common plumbs; each 


of considerable thickness. This substance is said to 
perhaps, it still more resembles moist brown sugar| 


with particles of loaf sugar mixed with it. It is @| Scriptures contained in the books of the Old and 
|most delicious and nourishing food, and is diligently | yew Testament, to be given by divine inspiration, 


The following circumstance, related by James| of the Cordilleras. ] have seen fa]! at different times 


in two hours, 7.5 lines; in three hours 18 lines; in 
| nine hours, 48.2 lines. As it rains without intermis- 
sion, (a small but very thick rain,) I have thought 
that the quantity of water which falls annually in 
the forests cannot be less than ninety or one hundred 
| inches.— Humboldt. 


{ 
} 





| Lime necessary for raising Peas.—It is observed that 
the common pea, whether white or grey, cannot be rear- 
ed to perfection in any field which has not been either 
naturally or artificially impregnated with some calca- 
reous matter. And hence it is supposed to happen, 
j that peas are only cultivated universally as a field 
| crop, unless in those parts of the country where ei- 
ther lime, marl, or chalk abounds, or upon strong 
| clays; except, indeed, on the sea coast, where she!!- 
| fish are often catched in abundance, and where the 
fields are manured with their shells in a state of mix- 
| ture with dung. But it is remarkable, that a soil 
that could scarcely have brought one pea to perfec- 
| tion richly manured with dung, from their running 
}too much to haulm, and after blossoming, dying 
away without becoming ripe ; if it has once had lime 
upon it, it is capable, when properly prepared in othe: 
respects, of producing plentiful crops of peas ever af- 





ther, touching thy garment, the fire would fly out of| terward.—Dickson’s F. Com. 


— 


From T. Evans’ Exposition of the Faith of Friends. 


Declaration of Faith presented to parliament in 
the year 1689, and may be found in a pamplet en- 
titled “ The Christianity of the Quakers asserted 
against the unjust charge of their being no Christi- 
jans.” It is in the form of question and answer. 

* Question. Do you believe the divinity and ! 
manity of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, or 
that Jesus Christ is truly God and man? 

“Answer. Yes, we verily believe that Jesus 
Christ is truly God and man, according as Holy 
Scripture testifies of him; God over all, blessed { 
lever; the true God and eternal life; the one Me- 
| diator between God and men, even the Man Christ 
Jesus. 

“ Question. Do you believe and expect salvation 
}and justification by the righteousness and merits ot 








“ Answer. By Jesus Christ, his righteousness, 


>| merits, and works, and not by our own: God is not 


And finding him in a better state to hear than to talk indebted to us for our deservings, but we to him for 
I went on from one thing to another, until I beat him| ''* free grace in C brist Jesus, whereby we are saved 
as completely out of his Deism, | believe, as ever | through faith in him, not of ourselves, and by his 
, ’ “| ' 
man was beaten out of any thing; and | thought he | ow He i | ' 
loved me as well as ever he loved any man, for he|!°™ eee GS Sit Sa SEP SPE ENED am, Whe 
followed me several hundred miles, assisting me in 


| grace enabled truly and acceptably to serve and fo!- 


worketh all in us that is well pleasing to God. 

* Question. Do you believe remission of sins and 
redemption through the sufferings, death, and blood 
of Christ? 

“Answer. Yes; through faith in him, as he suffered 
and died for all men, gave himself a ransom for all, 
and his blood being shed for the remission of sins, so 
i. they who sincerely believe and obey him, receive 

the benefits and blessed effects of his suffering and 


| 
| 








‘|and partake of that eternal redemption which 


might redeem us from all iniquity: He died for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification; and if we 
*| walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fe!- 
lowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
+! Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

* Question. Do you believe and own the Holy 


eee aeesee ts Upon Grst | and to contain all matters of doctrine and testimony, 
if they do not come to return, repent, and live ; verily | tasting it, it is somewhat bitter and pungent.—Bar- 


necessary to be believed and practised, in order to 
salvation and peace with God? 
“Answer. Yes, we do; and by the assistance ot 


Rain.—On the banks of the Rio Negro, it rains al-| the grace and good Spirit of God, which gives the 
most the whole year, with the exception of the) true understanding of the mind of God, and meaning 
months of December and January. Even in the sea-| of Holy Scripture, we always desire to live in the 
son of drought, the blue sky is seldom seen during | faith, knowledge, and practice of them, in all thi 
two or three days in succession. I repeated the ex- | appertaining to life and godliness: Holy Scripture 
periments at San Carlos, which I had made at Javi-| being given by divine inspiration, is profitable for doc- 


nes 
ng 


trine, correction, and instruction, that the man of 


These researches are important for explaining the | God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every 
.| good work ; able to make the man of God wise unto 
which were long thought to receive the snow waters! salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
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Littell’ s Religious Magazine.—In our esti- 
mation, much credit is due to the enterprise 
and industry of E. Littell, bookseller and pub- 
lisher of this city. His Museum of Foreign 
Literature and Science already appears to have 
acquired, and we think deservedly, a perma- 
nent reputation, and the Monthly Journal of 
foreign Medicine, we should apprehend, must 
possess decided claims to the patronage of 
medical men. But our present object, which 
has been deferred longer than was our inten- 
tion, is to invite the attention of our readers 
to the Religious Magazine, or Spirit of the Fo- 
reign Theological Journals and Reviews, also 
edited by him. We highly commend the libe- 
ral spirit displayed in the plan, and having ex- 
amined the first three numbers, the whole 
which have yet appeared, and from which, at 
different times, we have transferred several se- 
lections to our pages, we are confirmed in the 
opinion, that this work is likely to prove a va- 
luable accession to the list of useful publica- 
tions. We have been gratified to perceive 
concurrent testimonials in its favour by other 
editors. 

Having access to all the sources of literary 
information, the proprietor of the Religious 
Magazine states, that he will be able to give 
to the readers of that work an early account of 
every new publication which will tend to prac- 
tical improvement, or increase the stock of 
theological learning. 

It is published monthly, at six dollars per 
annum, by E. Littell, No. 88, Chesnut street. 


Our yearly meeting closed its sittings on the 
evening of second day, the 28th ult., in a man- 
ner correspondent with the harmony and so- 
lemnity which had invariably marked its deli- 
berations throughout. Notwithstanding this, 
its almost unprecedented prolongation, and the 
anxiety which might be supposed to invest the 
1ainds of our friends from a distance to return 
at the expiration of the time they had expected 
to be absent from their homes, it was satisfac- 
tory to observe that the house was nearly, if 
not altogether as full at the last, as at any pre- 
ceding sitting. This unusual continuance of 
the meeting was owing to the number and im- 
portance of the concerns ; several of them 
arising out of peculiar existing circumstances, 
which engaged its deliberations. Brotherly 
harmony and entire unanimity accompanied 
the various measures adopted, several of which 
were of vital interest to the society. Among 
these was a document prepared by the meeting 
for sufferings, containing, first, a detailed and 
clear narrative of the rise and progress of the 


schism which has taken place in the society, 
































the public at large, may be able to appreciate 
for themselves the character of the creed itself, 


THE FRIEND. 


wherein Elias Hicks is prominently held up to 
view, and identified with the separatists, as 
their founder and jeader. ‘The narrative is 
followed by an exhibition of the unsound 
principles of the new sect, (the real ground 
of the secession,) contrasting various quota- 
tions from the printed sermons of Elias Hicks, 
from the Berean, &c., with extracts taken 
from the writings of Friends, and declarations 
of faith put forth by the Society in its collec- 
tive capacity, showing, incontestibly, the total 
incompatibility of those principles with the ac- 
knowledged doctrines of Friends, and of the 
New Testament. ‘This interesting document 
received the sanction of the yearly meeting, by 
a more general concurrence of voices, than we 
remember to have witnessed on any former oc- 
casion, and was ordered to be printed for dis- 
tribution. 

The meeting likewise removed the restric- 
tions on the small pamphlet of extracts, printed 
under the direction of our meeting for suffer- 
ings some five or six years ago; the same about 
which the outcry of creed ! popery! &c. was vo- 


ciferated in the yearly meeting, and re-echoed 
over the country, at that tumultuous era. This 
identical creed it is our intention to insert in 
our next number, accompanied with suitable 


remarks and explanations, that our friends, and 


and of the clamour which was raised against 
it. 


——— 


The London New Monthly Magazine for October, 
1827, under the head of “ Foreign Varieties,” gives 
the following comparison of the convictions for 
crime in England and France, during the year 1826. 
The immense disproportion is worthy of reflection. 
May it not be in a great degree attributable to the 
greater consumption of ardent spirits in England ?— 
We are decidedly of this opinion.—V. Y. Gaselte. 


Crimes in France.—It is an extraordinary and me- 
lancholy fact, and one which will deserve the serious 
attention of the legislator and the philosopher, that 
in France, as in England, the number of criminals 
last year exceeded the number in the year preceding. 
It appears that in the year 1826, the number of per- 
sons charged with criminal offences in France was 
7591; of whom 603, who fled, were condemned par 
contumace. Of the remainder, 2640 were acquitted ; 
and 4348 were found guilty, and condemned to the 
following punishments : 


Todeath, - - - « - 


. - 150 
To hard labour for life, - o - . «. ae 
To hard labour for various terms, - + - 1139 
To solitary imprisonment, - - ; - 1228 
To the pillory (carcan), - - - - 5 
To banishment, - - - - - ps 1 
To civil degradation; - - - - - 1 
To imprisonment, with or without fine, - - 1487 


To confinement for a certain number of years 


(being under 16 years of age) in a house of 


correction, - - - 56 





Total, - - - - - 4348 





The proportion of females to males was about 
twenty to a hundred, and above half the accused per- 
sons were uncer thirty years of age. 

The population of France is, in round numbers, 31 
millions. The population of England and Wales 
may be reckoned, in round numbers, at 14 millions. 































The number of persons charged with criminal of- 
fences in England and Wales in 1826, was 16,147 ; 
of these, 


Were condemned to death, - - 





- - 1200 

Transportation for life, - - - - - 133 
—-— 14 years, - - - - 185 
—_———____———_7 years, - ° - - 1945 
Imprisonments for different terms, - - - 7322 
Whipping and fines, - - - - - 310 
11,095 

Acquitted, or no bills found, - - - 5,052 
Total, - - - - 16,147 





Out of the above, 1700 were for offences against 
the game laws! We have no returns of the committals 
in Scotland or Ireland, so as to place the aggregate 


list of criminals against the total population of the 
United Kingdom. 





00 


As the preservation of the Old Testament from in- 
fringement, abridgment or addition, was an impor- 
tant part of the religion of the Jews, and they were, 
as a nation, entirely opposed to the Messiah in his 
outward appearance, it is a memorable proof of the 
authenticity of those records, leaving no room for 
the charge or suspicion of collusion on their part, in 
handing them down to us.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 








A real seeker after truth disguises nothing ; he is, 
therefore, not offended at a detection of error, even 
in himself; because he knows that if truth be gained, 
he shall partake of the benefit.—Jb. 





An humble, resigned mind is always our duty and 
interest to press after. It has a fortification in itself 
against the varied assaults of Satan, and a sufficient 
portion of Gilead’s balm for every afflictive dispen- 
sation of infinite wisdom.—S. Grubb. 





The art of pleasing, which is founded on sincere 
principles, derived from religion and morality, is as 
far superior to that base art, which consists only in 
simulation and dissimulation, as the fine brilliancy 
of the real diamond excels the lustre of French paste. 

Knox’s Essays. 





The cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us 
from the survey of nature’s workg, is an admirable 
preparation for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and thanksgiving that is filled 
with such a secret gladness. A grateful reflection 
on the Supreme Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in 
the soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an ha- 
bitual disposition of the mind consecrates every field 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening sacrifice, and will improve those transient 
gleams of joy which naturally brighten up and re- 
fresh the soul on such occasions into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 

Addison. 





No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest, 

Till half mankind were like himself possessed. 

Philosophers, who darken and put out 

Eternal truth by everlasting doubt, 

Church quacks, with passions under no command, 

Who fill the world with doctrines contraband ; 

Discoverers of they know not what, confined 

Within no bounds—the blind that lead the blind ; 

To streams of popular opinion drawn, 

Deposit in those shallows all their spawn. 

The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around, 

Poisoning the waters where their swarms abound. 

Scorn’d by the nobler tenants of the tlood, 

Minnows and gudgeons gorge th’ unwholesome food. 
Cowrer. 
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